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ABSTRACT 

The paper reviews Bovling Green State University's 
participation in cofisunity service activities particularly as it 
applies to the speech coBsunications departments. EBphasis is placed 
on the traditional view of coasunity service, the objective of 
'coBBunity service, the Bovling Green State University Chicane 
PrograB, speech education for coanunity service roles, and the 
coBBunity service aission* Reproduced froa best available copy. 
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^ Tho identification of BowUns Green Htatc University witli urban institutions 
1*.^ may appear to be one of tlu* more whimsical iiiconi^irnities of 1972, For those 
0s who do not know, UGSU is located in a town of 22,000 in a predominantly agricul- 
O tural county of Northwest Ohio. Toledo is 25 miles away; if you have visited 

there, you may even have Homc scepticism about Toledo* s urbanity; and in any 
" case, T ileUo has its own university as does every other majj or city in Chio. 
^ However, the Inconj^ruity is superficial or, at least temporary. Developments 

in recent years suggest that tho university is moving away from its identification 
as a rural retreat and toward an urban-orientation. Tlie university and tho univer- 
sity town lie within tho limits of the mo^apolitan sprawl of population around 
Lake Erie. Population firowth data indicates that the area can expect increased 
numbers of tcsldcnts and hij^hor population densities in the future. The town 
participates in the Metropolitan Council of {'tO»i©>nments, a coordinating Rroup 
whicli views and copes with i)roblems which 1-ranscend city, county and even the 
Michij*an-Ohio political boundaries. 

Some political lenders have arfj^ued for a University of Northwest Ohio 
through consolidating BOSU and others into one administrative unit. IVhethor 
or not sucli an ori^anization shou3.d evolve is being debated, but this year the 
University of Toledo md BGHU have mer^d their computer capabilities and services 
into one cooperatively administered unit. Also, one of the major programs of 
the Collejre of Education is an intra-urban teacher training program in Toledo's 
poverty areas. Such developments rather clearly suggest that tho tranquil teachers 
college posture of an earlier era is no longer relevant. 

Justifying participation in this action caucus is not the only reason for 
citing information about Bowling Green. The citations are also meant to illustrate 
the perspective which is tiecossary for all individuals interested in the coireminity 
service role of speech cojrenuuication departments. That perspective recognizes 
the plausibility of some of Alvin Toffler's ideas regarding "future shock" and 
takes into account the likely directions of community change. Such a future- 
oriented perspective requires some roc: amination of what vic mean by the term 
t!Ommunity service , 

Traditional View of Comnutnitv Service 

Traditionally, service has been the miscellaneous category of the trichotomy 
of academic functions. 11" it was not teaching or research, tlien it must have been 
00 service. Teaching was defined by interaction with students, and research was 
p — defined by interaction witli editors and publishers. Service was anything else 
» an academician did vfith the sanction either of his department or of the Kiwanis 
Club or both. 

At Bowling Green service ai!tivitlos have included a speech and hearing clinic, t 
a public television and radio broadcast service, play productions for public 
and public schools, and f>rograms of debate speaking and oral interpretation \ 
Q provided to community groups. In other words the department has an extensive ' 
^ record of consistent interaction with its community, ^k>st departments with which 
Q I am acquainted can produce u similar list of service activities. In general, 
speech communication deparLnients ai'c probably as service oriented as any acadranic 
area that can be named. 
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The roclproodl naLure oC social rewards does vaiso the? qucf?tion oi* whether 
these activities are community service nr coinisunity exploitation. For example, 
many i»rogram presentations be l ore ooHiniiinity j^«oups are Justil icd primarily as 
"worthwhile practiee sessions tor stiident performers." Similarly, community 
autiienees often disappear I'rojn university theaters as increased student enrollments 
olaim priority on auditorium seats. And speech elinioians increasinKly oi>erate 
as training supervisors ol* their undersraduatu aj)prentloos. Wien such a state 
of affairs evolves it creates some doubt regarding who has been providing service 
for whom. 

it appears useless to attempt to dototwine if a fiiven speech cownunication 
department is the initiator or the victim of circumstances under such conditions 
oi' community service. In either case the outcome appears to be the consequence 
of the traditional prevailing attitude rcgardinj; academic responsibilities and 
priorities. The attitude which his predominantly contributed to the confusion 
about service or exploitation has throe component features which require consid- 
eration ami adjustment. One component is tlie academic reward system wJtich generally 
assigns lower priority to service activities than it does to teaching and research. 
It Kould seem almost inevitable that decisions \vould be made and rationales 
developed on the criteria of research and teaching promotional growth. 

A second feature is the assumption by both town and gown of an ivory tower 
passivity, aloofness or isolation from community affairs. Obviously there 
has always been a university/community^ interface, but both social entities have 
traditionally maintained relatively segregated notvwrks of social interaction. 

A third component of the dominant attitude toward ccmmunity service is 
the tendency to consider service in terms of short-range goals and/or restricted 
problems. The typical perspective has been that if the Rotarlans could use a 
luncheon program, the debate squad could provide it, or that the department's 
broadcast facilities could provide the "cultural** programming that was ignored 
by coiranercial stations. Such activities may have been and probably often were 
positive responses to j^nuine ctmimunity needs, but frequently it appears that 
decisions to serve have been made without consideration of long-term effects 
or compix»henslve planning related to community problems and university resources. 

Tlie Ob.iective of Community Service 

Simply and generally stated, the objective of community service should be 
to build consnunity. There appears to have been a great deal more certainty a 
generation ago that the spcocli communication activities cited here were the 
necessary and sufficient responses of departments to c«)mmunity needs. Such 
activities did, indeed, build community by displaying and reinforcing values 
of relatively stable and cohesive middle class communities. In 1972 there seem 
to be far fewer people who are willing to assort that they live in stable, cohesive 
community environments. And there appear to be many more people working within 
an academic framework who believe that their competencies and their responsibilities 
Include more than reinforcement of the virtues oV the D.A.R. and the American Legion. 

Functional community service today must arise froin a context, or an attltudinal 
sot, or academic priority, of academic Ail tiative, and of long-range goal-setting. 
It is no longer sufficient for a department, or any other university organizational 
unit, to treat service as the catc!»-all, miscellaneous category of professional 
bdiavior after the **rcal" work has been accounted for. Instead, service must 
assume an equality of importance wiLli teaching nnd research. 

Community service efforts are not likely to shift priorities until there 
is cumulative evidence of accomplishment. Unfortunate.' y, perhaps, the occasional 
speech program, the theatre production series, and the speech clinic are frequently 
too hit-and-miss, or too limited, or too far removed from the central issues 
of community life to provide evidence for anything other than a reaffirmation 
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of the ivory towor iiiiaj«u. TJie neetJoU uvidonco is the i!lcar indication that there 
has been resolution of coiiri.ict bet\^?ecn ciuntjumity j^roiips, that coirominity residents 
are part of the solution and not part of the problem, and that emerging problems 
are viewed as dial lenjj^es rather than frustrations and deteriorations of coironunity 
life. Such accwnpliRhmcnts are .^oinj^ to require initiative and action, for the 
ivory-tower bias currently makes it unlikely that tl«2 community will even be 
aware that the academic iiui is a resource. 

Mcaninj^ful action Is not likely to occur unless there is lon^-range and 
comprehensive planning. In particular, the dynamic complexity of urban society 
suggests that concerted action over relatively long periotteof time by task 
forces of individuals wlio combine their talents is necessary. 

Tlio nnSU/Chicano Prosn^ntn 

Titfo activities at Howling Green may illustrate the application of the 
future-oriented perspective being proposed. One of those activities is an on-solng 
program with the Chieanos of Northwest Ohio— a program that is now more than 
four years old. The second activity is embryonic, may not even be realized, 
but is indicative of planning (or fantasizing, if you prefer) relevant to 
community servit?o, 

Tlie Chicano proj^fuii v. as dcvoJ oped as a response to an immediate need and 
a prediction of potcntiaUy greater difficulty in the future. Population data 
indicated that the Spanisii-spcaking resident count of Northwt»st Ohio was moving 
from 7,000 in JMO-J, 30,()in) t<ulay, t(»ward 100,m)0-l!"iO,{HM) in the next decade. 
Tlius the problem was dofinct! as not being »m?rcly an accomodation of toil ay ' s 
community to its Chicano citi5'.ons. The definition also included the recognition 
of the future need for smoother transitions of the Mexican-American into the 
metropolitan complex. 

everyone is aware that the Chieanos are labelled as one of our nation's 
disadvantaged cultural minorities. Regretfully, that label has too often been 
taken to mean thatihe minority not»ds to be transformt!d into counterparts of 
the majority — the "shape-up or ship-out** authoritarian stance. However, from 
the Chicano perspective, f!ultural disadvantage includes the threat of losing 
the Chicano identity. Our proj^am has been based on the idea of serving as a 
cross-cultural bridge between the Cliicano and the Anglo with the expectation that 
1080 would find neither a "little Mexico** in Oliio nor 100,000 brown Anglos, 
comp!€?te with 1^)72 proportions of Anglo alcoholism, suicide, divorce and mental 
illness- Ofie of the signifit^nnt act'ompl islimcnts of the program to date his been 
the increased awareness, tinged with envy, ol' the ptisitive f^ualities of the 
Chicano culture on the part of most Anglos who have participated. 

Twelv'2 members oF our department have been centrally involved in the Chicano 
program during the four years. It has been atbulnistered through our Center for 
Communication Studies in cooperation with our university's division of Continuing 
i:ducation. Other profosKionals, I'rtm BGSU, three area colleges, and numerous 
governmental agencies, have also been involved as consultants or as participants. 

The important point is that si)eGch communication professionals have proved 
that they have the expertise to provide many of the services that are necessary 
to build community. Building community. In this case, has included the development 
of leadership skills, .group cooperation, and organizational effectiveness within 
the Chicano culture and across the two cultures. My col Ictigiies have brought their 
knowledge of discussion, persuasion, and organizational correnunioation into use 
in what undoubtedly is one of the more significant problems of our urban area. 
Much remains to be done, the center and the dcparttnont continue to be active, 
but results of prior action are evident. Chicano enrollment is up at BGSU, a 
number of our Chicano participants liavo assumed leadership positions in public 
and private organizations, and a number of Anglo-dominated organisations 
have bosun to correct some of the unintended, but nonetheless existing, disorimin- 
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ations porpctuatc'd by ctluHHicinlrlc myopia. Many Aiij^lo-aj^j^randizinj;, intended 
cxu III i tat ions rc»Jtuiin toli> decLlt with, but the* Cliicanos thumsclves arc* showing 
incruasing ability to ditlarentiatc between cross-cultural naiviste and ethnic 
malieo. 

Sueooh education for CtMttimtn} tv Servioe Holes 

There is no action evidence to present in regard to the second exampJe 
as there is with tlie Chioano proj^rojiu Soino of us huve inercly bepin to think 
about lon«»-tern! objeetiv4's for our dcparlmcntal j^raduate proRrains. Now that 
there appears to be a deereasin}? market for teachers it seems essential to 
consider alternatives that wij^ht meet t\w needs of 1980 more functionally than 
the closed system of prcpnrinjj, teachers to prepare more teachers. Some of those 
alternatives have direct relevance for conmiunity service. 

One consiiloration has boon the development of speech communication professionals 
for rt>los analogous with nr complementary to the role of urban planner, 
i'roshansky and his colleajxues have stated that 

^'Environmental piannin;^ is no Jongor exclusively a product of 

the architetitfe drafting table. . . for years plam* 5 have operated 

on the basis of iniplfcit notions of people's needs, ud to a considerable 

dej^ree their vast exjKjricnco provided reasonable rut • for each successive 

task. Ilouever, the tremendous increases in populatJ.a and the great 

Iiressures to build m.d^e it necessary for the planner to have more systematic 

cues. (It is su«5;esteil) that the process of planniii); is an interdisciplinary 

task and that the gix>aler use of multiple skills, the greater the possihUity 

of an effectively tlcsij-^ied environment. "2 p, tfUU, 

This typo of futurc-oriciitod perspective has promoted such ideas as 
^community entertainment planning" as an objective of study and training in speech 
and dramatic arts. I\;op]o wIjo understand the cultural necessity of drama and 
shoutnanship and \v;ho have tlic expertise to collect and assess information regarding 
community cxjH'ct.itions Low.jrd theatre in its diverse forms and cultural variations 
should not tiavo to think only fn terms of single productions or single seasons. 
If such individuals vtcro oriented and prepared to consider drama and entertainment 
ifi relation to otmimunity needs they could contribute significantly to more 
function«Tl planning of urban cnv irormients. 

Another arcaunder consideration has been categortzeil as social or communication 
faclliation. It represents an extension of tlie educational concept of the teacher 
as a facilitator of learniu'v The -teacher as facilitator does not define his 
role as controlling learning, but he ntttnnpts to maintain an environment in 
which the indivitlual fan deline his problems, seek solutions for them, and thereby 
learn. Such facilitation, whether it is called that or not, is occurring regularly 
in public speech classes arounU the country on a one-to-one, teacher/student basis. 
Similarly, knowledge of ;;rf>ups, organizations and communities can bo applied as 
facilitation. Sueh activities are already evident in our social role matrix— 
eomtmuiity development, organixntional doveloiimont, communication consultant, etc. 
Wliat is not so jvidont, and could be, is the extensive contribution that speech 
communication can make in this area of social need (lid. note: Facilitation throuj^i 
the named roles?) , 

Tlie Community Service Mission 

Whether or not these? ideas <'an bo adequately developed at BriSlI remains to 
bo seen, but past and presi?nt efforts to solve urban problems clearly indicate 
that economic analyses, even political analyses, fall to provide answers. The 
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cvolviHi; porspGctlvc is that the urban dilonana is a people problem requiring 
solutions that take attttiulcs, uxpeetations ami interaction patterns into account. 
Nn group is better prepartnl than the speech couaimnieatioti profession to view the 
urban situation in these towns oC coiiatiuitieation relationships which build 
ciMiwunity rtr Uostroy it. 

However, if the knowloilj»o of speech action and speech response which identifies 
the discipline is «oinjj; to be applietl to realistic community service, a greater 
emphasis niust Ix? placed on the functional aspects of speech behavior. It is not 
sufficient to hold to wliat appears to be self-serving criteria of the traditionally 
artistic, for example, the Chicanos witli wliom I work speak neither Mexican-Spanish 
nor English in ii manner accoptaljle to grammatical purists, but they cope, and 
in a responsive environment their attitudes and their expectations, their hopes 
and their frustrations, find expression. 

It is in those terms that speech communication departments should define 
their urban community service mission. The need for constructive communication 
environments is evident, and it is time to set priorities, engage in future- 
oriented planning, and initiate comprehensive speech activities that can make 
a veal dliforonce in the urban condition. 



rOQTNOTES 
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